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ABSTRACT 



This report integrates information from federal agencies, 
higher education associations, institutions, and other organizations to 
present a picture of employment, education, and lifestyle outcomes for recent 
college graduates. The following promising trends are identified: (1) recent 

college graduates face a good job market, with employers reporting sharp 
increases in expected hiring; (2) average starting salaries for recent 
graduates are increasing faster than inflation; (3) not all recent college 
graduates see education simply as a means to earn money; (4) planning for the 
future financially is an important goal for many recent graduates; (5) recent 
graduates have distinguished themselves as good citizens; and (6) projections 
indicate rapid growth in the number of jobs that require a bachelor's degree. 
The report also identifies the following areas of concern: the combined 
burden of student loans, car loans, rent, and credit card debt is an 
increasing problem for some recent graduates; some employers express 
dissatisfaction with the training and skills levels of those who have just 
graduated; and a large percentage of recent college graduates live at home 
with their parents, potentially adding to the financial burdens of their 
parents’ generation. Data supporting these conclusions are presented in 
chapters on employment, education, and lifestyles. (Contains 36 reference 
endnotes.) (DB) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



S ince 1992, nearly 7 million students have completed at least a bachelor's degree 
in the U.S. system of higher education. For many of these graduates, life after 
college has meant success and achievement at the personal and professional level. For 
others, it has meant challenges and struggles to “find their way" in the world after college. 

What happens to students in their first few years after receiving a bachelor's degree? What kinds 
of opportunities and obstacles do they face? What does the future hold for these recent graduates? 
This report attempts to provide answers to these questions by taking a broad view of the post- 
collegiate experiences of recent graduates. Prepared by The Institute for Higher Education Policy 
and The Education Resources Institute (TERI), the report offers an extensive view of the transi- 
tion from college by examining three key aspects of life after college: employment, further educa- 
tion, and lifestyle. 

Information on employment includes current and future job market prospects, and the range of 
compensation that recent graduates receive. Data are also presented on those graduates who partici- 
pate in education beyond the baccalaureate degree, either at the graduate and professional level, or 
in other classes and training. Lifestyle information includes an array of experiences and circum- 
stances, including family status and residence, financial assets, voting and community service par- 
ticipation, and alumni relationships with their undergraduate institutions. In general, the informa- 
tion in this report focuses on students who have graduated from a four-year college within the last 
five years. 

Though some of the data in this report have been published elsewhere, no recent report has di awn 
together information from such disparate sources. Information and analyses in the report are diawn 
from several federal agencies, including the U.S. Department of Education, the Census Bureau, and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data and information from higher education associations, institu- 
tions, and other organizations are also utilized. 
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The major findings of this report can be broken down into two categories: promising trends, and 
areas of concern. 

Promising Trends 

Recent college graduates face a good job market, with employers reporting sharp increases in 
expected hiring. A recent survey reported that employers would be hiring 17% more graduates 
from the class of 1997 than from last year’s class. Overall, 60% of employers surveyed said they 
plan to hire more graduates than they did last year. 

Average starting salaries for recent graduates are increasing faster than inflation, and are 
particularly strong for those in the service and manufacturing sectors. The highest estimated 
starting salaries are for Engineering majors- averaging from $33,000 to $43,000— Computer Sci- 
ence majors— nearly $37,000— and Management Information Systems majors— $35,000. Starting 
salaries for other majors are also impressive: Economics/Finance, $31,000, Accounting, $30,000, 
Business Administration, $29,000, and Marketing, $28,000. Among other Liberal Arts and Hu- 
manities/Social Science degrees, average starting salary offers are lower, ranging from $25,000 for 
History majors and $24,000 for English majors, to approximately $23,000 for Political Science, 
Visual and Performing Arts, or Psychology graduates. 



Not all recent college graduates see their education simply as a means to earn money. While 
45% of recent graduates stated that good income potential was an important factor influencing 
their future job choices, other factors were also significant. The intellectual nature of their work 
was important for 45%, and another 42% said their job choices would depend on whether the 
work was interesting. 



Planning for the future financially appears to be an important goal for recent graduates. 

Seventy-one percent of recent graduates are currently saving money for education, retirement, 
home buying, or other purposes. This savings rate is significantly higher than the national aver- 
age of 55% of all families who save money. 

Recent graduates have distinguished themselves as good citizens. An impressive 69% of recent 
graduates have performed some kind of community service. While the majority volunteered less 
than 20 hours a month, 9% performed more than 30 hours of service per month. Similarly, 90% of 
recent graduates report that they are registered to vote, compared to 68% of the general popula- 
tion. In addition, many recent graduates give back to the colleges from which they graduated by 
contributing money, serving as admissions and recruiting volunteers, and even working as em- 
ployees at their alma maters. 



Executive Summary 



Projections indicate that those ivith bachelor's degrees will experience the fastest job growth 
and the largest number of job openings . According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the number 
of jobs requiring a bachelor's degree will grow by 27% between 1994 and 2005. The fastest growing 
occupations for bachelor’s degree recipients are projected to be systems analysts, computer engi- 
neers, computer scientists, physical therapists, residential counselors, occupational therapists, 
and special education teachers. 

Areas Of Concern 

The combined debts of student loans, car loans, rent, and credit cards are increasingly bur- 
dening some recent graduates. The typical recent college graduate who borrowed to pay for 
college has total monthly debt payments— student loans, rent, car loans, and other debt— totaling 
$852 per month. This includes an average of $174 per month in student loans, and $678 in non- 
educational debt. TWo of the fasting growing components of composite debt of recent college 
graduates are student loans and credit cards. In fact, the number of college students who have 
credit cards has grown from 54% in 1990 to 67% in 1996, with the average balance for these 
students growing from $900 in 1990 to $2,100 in 1995, an increase of 134%. 

Some employers express dissatisfaction until the training and skills levels of those who have 
just graduated from college. In a recent survey, employers said that both technical and non- 
technical entry-level employees were deficient in basic skills such as thinking abstractly, estab- 
lishing priorities and setting goals, and using interpersonal skills to handle conflict or criticism. 
Employers were particularly concerned about technical graduates' (computer scientists, accoun- 
tants, engineers) writing and presentation skills. 

A large percentage of recent college graduates live at home with their parents, potentially 
adding to the financial burdens of their parents’ generation. One-quarter of recent graduates 
are living in their parents’ or guardians’ residences within one to two years of graduating. Among 
graduates 21 to 25 years old, 30% live with their parents. 



INTRODUCTION 



E ach year, as college students across the country finish their final exams and prepare to 
graduate, one question that they hear with increasing frequency is: "Now what are you 
going to do?" For many students, the answers to this question are just beginning to emerge. 
While it is not uncommon for some students to have a clear sense of their life direction, for others 
graduation signals a time of uncertainty and new beginnings. 

This annual ritual is also accompanied by media stories about the "Class of XX." Newspaper, radio, 
and television stories tend to focus on what the job market looks like for this year's graduating 
class: who is hiring, in what fields and majors, and at what salary levels. Though the job prospects 
for college graduates vary year to year- for example, the Class of 1997 is facing a much better job 
market than did their peers in previous classes in the 1990s— the stories often have a similar 
theme: life will be good for graduates in certain fields, but more challenging for those with degrees 
in fields where there is less immediate job market demand. 

While these stories present an interesting snapshot of the post-collegiate employment experience, 
they are narrowly focused on a single outcome of a college degree: getting a job. But in fact, a 
college education in America today is about much more than getting a job. Life after college 
means a variety of experiences for recent graduates, ranging from further study at the graduate 
and professional level, to a new lifestyle that may include family, finances, and other choices and 
obligations. 

Now What? Life After College for Recent Graduates takes this more comprehensive, inclusive view of 
the post-collegiate life experiences of graduates. Prepared by The Institute for Higher Education 
Policy and The Education Resources Institute (TERI), the report offers a broad overview of the 
transition from college by examining three key aspects of life after college: employment, further 
education, and lifestyle. Information on employment includes factors influencing the employ- 
ment of recent graduates, current and future job market prospects, and the range of compensa- 
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tion they receive. Data are also presented on those college graduates who participate in education 
beyond the baccalaureate degree, either at the graduate and professional level, or in other classes 
and training. Facts about recent graduates’ lifestyle include an array of experiences and circum- 
stances, including family status and residence, financial assets, voting and community service 
participation, and alumni relationships with their undergraduate institutions. In general, the 
material presented in this report focuses on students who have graduated from a four-year college 
within the last five years. 

Information and analyses contained in this report are drawn from several sources, including the 
U.S. Department of Education, the Census Bureau, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Additional 
data are also utilized from higher education associations, institutions, and other organizations 
including American College Ttesting (ACT), the Collegiate Employment Research Institute (CERI) 
at Michigan State University, and the National Association of Colleges and Employers (NACE). 

An important component of the analysis conducted for this report is "Baccalaureate and Beyond 
(BStB), a longitudinal study designed by the U.S. Department of Education to track students as 
they prepare for graduation and beyond. Drawing from a nationally representative sample of 
students, data on issues such as job search methods, initial job placements, and financial status 
were collected from this cohort, first in 1992-93, and then during a follow-up in 1994. Special 
analyses of these data have been conducted to determine some of the most common post-gradu- 
ate "facts of life," and what impact the college experience has had on the economic, social, and 
family status of recent graduates. 

Overview of Recent College Graduates 

Since 1992, nearly 7 million students have completed at least a bachelor’s degree in the U.S. 
system of higher education. 1 While the composition of the individual graduating classes has var- 
ied over this span, the demographic breakdown of students has remained generally constant. 
Recently, college graduating classes have been about 55% female and 45% male. The majority— 
83% -were White, non-Hispanic, while 6% percent were Black, non-Hispanic, 5% were Hispanic, 
5% were Asian/Pacific Islanders, and 1 % were American Indian/ Alaskan Native. Sixty-seven per- 
cent of the graduates attended public colleges and universities, and 33% attended private institu- 
tions. Seventy-five percent of recent college graduates were between the ages of 21 and 25 when 
they received their bachelor’s degree, 15% were ages 26 to 35, 7% were ages 36 to 45, 3% were 
over 45 years old, and less than 1% were younger than 21 , 2 

Tfends among the degrees that recent college graduates have earned illustrate the changing na- 
ture of the job market and students’ interests. For example, the largest percentage of students in 
1994 received bachelor’s degrees in Business Management, a field which grew steadily through 
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Recent College Graduates 



By Ethnicity By Type of Institution 




Note: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 

Source: B&B; 94, Data Analysis Systems, National Center for Education, U.S. Department of Education. 



the 1970s and 1980s, as the popularity and success of jobs on Wall Street and in private businesses 
flourished. The percentage of degrees earned in the Humanities and the Social Sciences has grown 
in the past few years after a decline that started in 1971 and continued until the mid-1980s. De- 
grees in all technical and professional fields of study have accounted for approximately half of all 
bachelor's degrees earned since 1977. From 1971 to 1994, the percentage of degrees earned in 
Education decreased by more than 50%, while the numbers of degrees earned in Business Man- 
agement, Health Sciences, and other Technical and Professional fields grew. 

Data on degrees earned in 1994— the most recent year available— indicate that the greatest per- 
centage of degrees conferred over this time were in Business Management, 21 %. The other fields 
of study producing the most degrees include the Social Sciences, 17%; the Humanities, 17%; other 
Technical/Professional fields, 13%; Education, 9%; Engineering, 7%; and Health Sciences, 6%. 3 

According to the ACT ‘Alumni Survey Report," graduates who have been out four years or less 
report their current status as follows: 

■ 79% are employed, either full-time, part-time, in the military, or self-employed, while 4% are 
unemployed; 

■ 13% are either pursuing education full-time or are working while in school; and 

■ 3% are at home with family (an additional 1% listed “other” as their current status). 4 
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I: EMPLOYMENT 



A s the nation has changed and the workforce has evolved, the relationship between edu- 
cational attainment and employment has grown stronger. The impact of education be- 
yond the high school level on earnings and employment has been well-documented: 
Census data indicate that, in general, the more education a person has, the greater the lifetime 
earnings and the lower levels of unemployment he or she will experience. 5 This chapter reviews 
how recent college graduates find a job, employment prospects for recent graduates, workforce 
participation, compensation levels, and projections for future employment. 

Factors Influencing Employment 

Methods for Finding a Job 

For some students the job search process can start as early as their first year in college, with the 
choice of classes, a major, on- and off-campus activities, and summer internships and jobs. For 
others, junior and senior years are when increasing effort is focused on looking for a job. But for 
many students, it takes the onset of the final semester and graduation for the process to begin in 
earnest. About 40% of students who have completed college in the last four years had found their 
first full-time job prior to leaving college. While only 13% had found their first job in less than a 
month, one-third took one to six months to find their job. By 12 months, another 7% had obtained 
a job, andian additional 7% took over a year to secure employment. 6 

While the process varies for almost every student, there are some commonalities. Preparing re- 
sumes, devising search strategies, and identifying prospective employers are just a few of the 
steps that need to be taken. In particular, the search strategies used to secure a job after gradua- 
tion range from recruiting fairs, to the help wanted ads in newspapers, to the placement offices at 
their colleges. According to ACT's "Alumni Survey Report," students use the following sources to 
find their first job: 

■ 20% found out about the position from either a parent/relative or another student/friend; 

■ 18% had seen the position listed in a publication; 
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■ 14% heard about the position from a faculty member, an adviser, or the college placement 
office; 

■ 13% were recruited by the employer; 

■ 6% either learned of the position from a professional meeting or used a public or private 
employment agency; and 

■ 29% used some other source. 7 

Businesses employ a similar range of methods to recruit students, depending on the size and 
nature of the organization. The Collegiate Employment Research Institute (CERI) at Michigan 
State University annually surveys businesses, industries, and governmental agencies that hire 
new college graduates to ascertain trends in hiring, compensation, and placement. According to 
CERI, on-campus recruitment activities are some of the most popular and successful methods for 
employers. In the late 1980s and early 1990s, many large businesses curtailed their on-campus 
activities as a slower economy brought about more downsizing and limited the number of entry- 
level positions available for new college graduates. However, recent trends indicate a resurgence 
of recruiting activities, especially at job and recruiting fairs that are held at central locations and 
sponsored by collegiate consortia and businesses. 8 

Internships and co-op programs are also successful methods that benefit both companies and 
students. These programs give students the chance to determine their interest in a given field 
while gaining valuable work experience, most often while they are still in school. According to the 
National Association of Colleges and Employers (NACE), 70% of companies surveyed in Novem- 
ber 1996 use internship and co-op programs as a source for prospective full-time employees. 
Participants become familiar with the company and gain skills that would have to be taught to 
another recruit. Of those companies who have summer internships, 98% use their programs to 
convert interns into permanent employees. Approximately 40% of students who participate in co- 
op programs go on to become full-time employees with that company. 9 

Tfechnology— particularly the Internet— has impacted the job search process. Increasing numbers 
of employers are advertisingjob openings on their websites: in 1996, 36% of companies participat- 
ing in CERI's survey had established webpages for the purpose of promoting job openings, up 
from 18% in 1995. Companies frequently distribute the addresses for these sites through career 
service offices. Graduating students use the sites to find out about open positions and access more 
information about the companies. The websites are also advantageous to companies, since they 
are relatively easy to update. 10 

Resume databases on the Internet have become a popular tool. These sites are administered by a 
variety of parties, including specific companies, recruiting organizations, higher education asso- 
ciations, and individual colleges and universities. In 1996, 11% of companies had created a data- 
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base to receive resumes; only 7% had such databases in 1995. However, while these types of 
resources may help widen the pool for employers, companies report, that relatively few new em- 
ployees are hired in this manner." 



In addition to company websites that provide information about specific positions and employ- 
ers, several organizations publish on-line job guides, career planners, and “how to” manuals 
about life after college. Resources dedicated to employment issues contain suggestions about 
resumes and interviews, as well as starting salary information in specific fields. More generally 
oriented sites cover everything from finding an apartment and living alone, to repaying student 
loans and financial planning. 

What Influences the Job Choice Decision? 

Many factors influence students’ choice of occupation and job. Respondents in the Baccalaureate 
and Beyond (B£rB) study were asked what factors would influence their future job choice. While 
45% stated that good income potential was an important factor— and 55% did not— only 35% felt 
that a good starting income was of significance in their choice of jobs. Other factors such as the 
quality and type of work they would be performing were compelling for students; the intellectual 
nature of their work was important for 45%; and another 42% said their job choice would depend 
on whether the work was interesting. In addition, considerations such as job security and interac- 
tion with other people were both significant for one-third of respondents. Issues such as prestige 
and travel were relatively unimportant for most students. 12 

Background/Experiences of New Hires 

Recruiting Ttends, an annual publication produced by CERI based on their survey of businesses, 
provides a profile of the characteristics of newly hired recent college graduates. The 1995-96 hir- 
ing profile showed the following: 

■ 52% of those newly hired had career-related pre-professional experiences; 

■ 41 % were women; 

■ 16% were minorities; 

■ 10% of the new graduates were liberal arts majors; and 

■ 2% were individuals with disabilities. 13 

Job Prospects For Recent College Graduates 

Regardless of academic majors, training, or job search strategies, the most important factor deter- 
mining whether or not college graduates will find work is the status of the job market. In a given 
year, confidence in the economy, projected growth in specific occupational fields, and individual 
performance and personnel issues influence companies’ hiring decisions regarding new college 
graduates. For example, according to “Recruiting Trends 1995-96,” discussions about balancing the 
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federal budget may af- 
fect a company's hir- 
ing plan since reduc- 
tions in the federal 
workforce could result 
in increased private 
sector hiring. As the 
overall economy has 
improved coming out 
of the recessionary 
period of the early 
1990s, businesses and 
corporations surveyed 
by CERI have reported 
gradual increases in 
their intentions to hire 
new graduates. 14 
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gathered by CERI, NACE also collects information from employers about their plans to hire new 
graduates. In the Fall of 1996, employers reported that they would be hiring 17% more graduates 
from the Class of 1997 than from last year's class. Overall, 60% of employers surveyed said they 
plan to hire more graduates than they did last year. 15 



Technology needs are driving employers in their search for college graduates, particularly among 
computer and business equipment manufacturers and companies upgrading their technological 
capacities. Engineers, programmers, analysts, and information systems and networking person- 
nel are among the most wanted as employers look to hire. 



By industry group, the service sector is expected to provide the greatest number of employment 
opportunities for members of the Class of 1997, but employers in the manufacturing segment 
report they will hire 22% more graduates than last year, the biggest increase for all sectors. The 
government and non-profit sectors expect to hire fewer college graduates. 16 

Participation In The Workforce 

Among students who had been out of school one to two years, almost 90% 73% full-time and 
14% part-time— of recent college graduates were employed. Four percent were unemployed, but 
were not receiving benefits, and another 9% were out of the workforce. 17 
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Fifty-three percent of graduates who had not worked since completing their education cited going 
to school full-time as their main reason for not working. Eleven percent had family responsibili- 
ties that prevented them from working, 5% did not want to work, another 5% had been traveling, 
3% were waiting for a, new job, and 2% were physically unable to work. 18 

Financial Compensation 

One of the most frequent indicators of employment prospects for college graduates is the starting 
salary offers they receive. NACE conducts a periodic survey to determine the average starting 
salaries offered to graduates in certain academic fields and majors. In general, starting salaries for 
bachelor’s degree recipients are expected to increase by an average of 3.9% from last year, well 
above the current 2.5% rate of inflation. In 1997, the highest estimated starting salaries for new 
college graduates are for engineering majors: Chemical Engineering, $42,817; Computer Engi- 
neering, $39,722; Electrical Engineering, $39,513; and Mechanical Engineering, $38,113. High start- 
ing salaries are also available for majors in Industrial Engineering, $38,026; Computer $cience 
$36,597; Management Information $ystems, $34,778; and Civil Engineering, $33,119. 

$tarting salaries for other majors are also impressive.- Economics/Finance, $31,294; Accounting, 
$30,321 ; Business Administration, $29,433; and Marketing, $27,874. Among other Liberal Arts and 
Humanities/$ocial $cience degrees, average starting salary offers are lower. The average offer for 
graduates who majored in foreign languages is $25,608; History $24,688; English $23,553; Political 
$cience, $23,364; Visual and Performing Arts, $23,344; and Psychology, $23,315. 

According to NACE, service sector and manufacturing employers plan to offer the greatest in- 
creases in starting salaries from the previous year. Government and non-profit employers expect 
to offer increases as well, but at a lower rate than other sectors. 19 

Employer Satisfaction With Recent College Graduates 

Once hired, recent graduates must be able to perform up to the standards established by their 
employers. In 1997, CERI conducted a survey of employers regarding the skill level and perfor- 
mance of newly hired college graduates in entry-level technical and non-technical positions. While 
employers of new graduates in technical positions in fields such as engineering, computer sci- 
ence, and accounting were more likely to report that these employees were well prepared in 
mathematical and information system skills, they rated their abstract thinking, goal setting, and 
interpersonal skills somewhat lower. They were particularly concerned about technical gradu- 
ates’ writing and presentation skills. Furthermore, employers thought that these graduates were 
not prepared to take leadership roles or able to navigate their way in their new environment. 
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Source: Salary Survey, July 1997, National Association of Colleges and Employers, 1997. 



the future of the labor market, 

and in particular of college-level jobs, directly affects their professional future. This may influ- 
ence their choice of occupation, or affect their decision to either participate in or delay entrance 
to graduate or professional school, or even heighten their need for some additional education or 
training beyond college. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) projects that overall employment will increase nearly 14% 
between 1994 and 2005, from 127 million to 144.7 million, an average of 1.6 million new jobs per 
year. This is significantly slower than the 24% employment growth that occurred from 1983 to 
1994, when an average of 2.2 million jobs were created per year. Nevertheless, jobs requiring at 
least an associate’s degree are projected to grow faster than all other job categories. In fact, jobs 
requiring bachelor’s and master’s degrees will grow the fastest among the 11 categories identified 
by BLS. 
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Projected Change in Employment by Education and Training Category, 1994-2005 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Office of Employment Projections, November 1995. 



Employment 



There are certain occupations that are expected to experience high earnings, fast growth, and a 
large number of job openings. BLS projections indicate that those with bachelor’s degrees will 
experience the fastest job growth and the largest number of job openings. The fastest growing 
occupations for bachelor's degree recipients between 1994 and 2005 are projected to be systems 
analysts, computer engineers, computer scientists, physical therapists, residential counselors, 
occupational therapists, and special education teachers. 21 
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II: EDUCATION 



T hough most recent graduates go from college to work, a percentage continue their educa- 
tions at the graduate or professional level, or through some other form of advanced educa- 
tion. This chapter reviews the fields of study that these recent graduates pursue, the methods 
they use to pay for their post-baccalaureate education, and education and training opportunities 
provided by employers and others. 

Enrollment In Graduate And Professional Education 

Each year, an average of about 10 to 12% of graduates at the baccalaureate level continue on to 
graduate and professional level study. TWenty-nine percent of recent college graduates apply to 
graduate and professional education. The reasons cited by those who do not apply are the status of 
their work, 33%; cost-related issues, 24%; personal reasons, 22%; academic issues, 4%; and other 
unspecified reasons, 17%. 22 

Where Do They Go and What Do They Study? 

Recent graduates participating in advanced education attend public institutions by a two to one 
margin. Seventy percent attend public institutions, while 30% attend private institutions. 23 

Recent college graduates most frequently pursue the following post-baccalaureate fields of study: 
Education, 21%; Business and Management, 15%; Engineering, Mathematics, and Computer Sci- 
ence, 11%; Arts and Humanities, 10%; Health, 10%; Other, 10%; Social and Behavioral Science, 
8%; Life and Physical Sciences, 7%; Law, 5%; and Medicine and Dentistry, 4%. 24 

How Recent Graduates Finance Their Post-Baccalaureate Education 

Approximately 53% of recent college graduates now pursuing advanced education receive finan- 
cial aid from any source each year. Most of this aid comes from federal programs and institutional 
sources. The average annual amount of aid that these students receive is $10,552. One-third re- 
ceive aid in the form of loans, with an average annual total loan amount of $9,289. Forty percent 
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of these students receive some form of need- 
based aid, and 8% are awarded merit-only 
grants and scholarships. Approximately 15% 
receive other types of aid, including assistant- 
ships. 

Thirty-four percent of recent college graduates 
participating in graduate and professional edu- 
cation receive financial aid from federal student 
assistance programs. The majority of this aid 
comes in the form of loans: approximately 33% 
receive federal loans, with an average loan 
amount of $8,512. 

Only 5% of all recent college graduates receive 
state aid for their advanced education, with an 
average amount of $2,742. In contrast, 30% re- 
ceive aid from the institution they are attend- 
ing, for an average of$6,759. 25 
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Participation In Further Education and Training 

What Types of Classes and Training are Recent Graduates Taking? 



The major reasons that recent graduates cite for furthering their education are largely related to 
their careers. Nearly half— 41 %— are furthering their education either to satisfy job or career re- 
quirements or to learn a new occu- 
pation Another 23 % seek to in- Why Recent College Graduates Continue Their Education 

crease their earning power through 
additional education, 19% want to 
achieve general self improvement, 

13% need to obtain or maintain a li- 
cense or certification, and 4% cite 
"other” as their reason. 26 



To Learn a New Occupation 
12 % 



To Increase Earning Power 
23% 



In the four years or less since they 
left college, respondents in ACT's 
"Alumni Survey” have logged a wide 
range of credit hours. Thirty-nine 
percent have earned 10 or less credit 
hours, 21 % have taken 11 to 30 credit 



To Obtain/Maintain a License or Certification 
13% 




To Satisfy Job/Career Requirements 
29% 



Other 

4% 



For General Sell-Improvement 
19% 



Source: Alumni Survey Normative Report, American College Testing, 1997. 
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Credit Hours Earned 

Since Graduating from College 



Percent 




Courses 



Source: Alumni Survey Normative Report, American College Testing, 1997. 



hours, 13% have earned between 31 to 60 credit 
hours, and 7% have completed more than 60 
credit hours since they left college. In addition, 
nearly 22% of recent graduates have taken 
classes that are not for credit. 27 

In contrast to patterns of attendance at the un- 
dergraduate level, recent college graduates are 
more likely to pursue further education on a 
part-time basis. Sixty-two percent attend part- 
time, while 38% take classes on a full-time ba- 
sis. By comparison, 83% attended full-time as 
undergraduates, and 17% attended part-time. 28 

Employer-Provided Training 

Of those recent college graduates participating 
in training, 34% were provided training by their 
current employers. Training was required either 
to keep a job or to advance in a job for 46% and 
35%, respectively. 29 



Attendance Status of Recent College Graduates 



...as Undergraduates 
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Source: Alumni Survey Normative Report, American College Testing, 1997. 
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O ne of the most important— but often most difficult to quantify— outcomes of a college 
education is its impact on the quality of life for graduates. While 91% of the respon- 
dents to the ACT “Alumni Survey" said that a college education has improved the qual- 
ity of their life, the specific effects of a college education for recent graduates span a wide range of 
issues. 30 This chapter reviews the post-collegiate living arrangements of recent graduates, their 
financial assets, community service participation, voting patterns, and experiences as alumni of 
the institutions they attended. 

Post-Collegiate Living Arrangements 

A significant amount of information regarding the post-collegiate living arrangements of gradu- 
ates exists. For instance, the B£rB study indicates that, among recent college graduates, 63% had 
never been married. Only 31% were married-although 2% lived together in a "marriage-like” 
relationship. Three percent were divorced, and 1% were separated. 31 

Just one to two years after graduation, 82% of recent college graduates did not have children, and 
18% did. Furthermore, only 3% were single parents. 32 

When the respondents are broken into subgroups by age, a different perspective emerges. Among 
recent college graduates ages 21 to 25, 75% had never been married, 21% were married, 3% lived 
together in a marriage-like relationship and 1% were divorced. For older graduates between the 
ages of 26 and 35— only 34% had never been. married, 54% were married, 3% lived together, and 
9% were either divorced or separated. As the age of the graduates increases, so too does the 
percentage of those who are married. 33 

Only 5% of those graduates between the ages of 21 and 25 had children, compared to 44% and 
80% of those ages 26 to 35 and 36 to 45, respectively. Similarly, the percentage of graduates who 
are single parents also changes as respondents are broken into age groups: while only 3% of all 
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Marital Status and Family Life of Recent College Graduates 
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Source; B&B; 94, Data Analysis System, National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Department of Education. 



graduates were single parents Just 1 % of 21 to 25 year olds, 8% of 26 to 35 year olds, and 20% of 36 
to 45 year olds were single parents. 34 

A phenomenon that has received significant media and popular culture attention is graduates 
returning home after completing college, since these graduates may be adding to the financial 
burdens of their parents' generation. B&B data indicate that within one to two years of graduating, 
one-quarter of recent graduates lived in their parents' or guardians' residences, and 1 % lived with 
other relatives. Seventy percent of the graduates resided in their own home or apartment, 2% 
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were in school-owned housing, 
less than 2% utilized some other 
type of housing, and 1% lived in 
employer-provided residences. 

Residence patterns also vary by 
age of the respondent. More of 
the younger graduates lived in 
their parents' or guardians' resi- 
dences— 30%, compared to 12% 
and 2% percent for the next two 
older age groups. While only 64% 
of 21 to 25 year olds lived in their 
own home or apartment, much 
larger percentages of 26 to 35 
year olds and 36 to 45 year olds 
did— 85% and 95%, respectively. 35 



Where Recent College Graduates Live, 1994 
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In addition, according to ACT'S survey, most recent college graduates tend to live relatively close 
to their alma maters. More than three-fourths— 78% -of those who have been out of college four 
years or less currently reside in the state in which their college is located. Only 22% live in 
another state or country. 36 



Financial Status 



Household Income 

Given that most recent graduates 
receive low amounts of compen- 
sation and are more likely to be 
moving out on their own for the 
first time, household income 
levels for recent college graduates 
are predictably low, particularly 
among younger graduates. Nearly 
three-quarters of all recent 
graduates have an annual house- 
hold income under $30,000. 
Household income for 23% of 
graduates is between $30,000 and 



Combined Household Income of Recent College Graduates 
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Savings Habits Among Recent College Graduates 
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Source: B&B: 94, Data Analysis System, National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Department of Education. 



$80,000, and the remaining 3% have an income of $90,000 and above. Those with these higher 
income levels are generally older students who have returned to college after several years of 
experience in the workforce. In addition, older graduates' household income frequently includes 
contributions from their spouse, since as previously noted, they are more likely to be married. 
Among 21 to 25 year olds, 84% have income below $30,000, 15% have household income between 
$30,000 to $80,000, and only 1% have income above $100,000. In comparison, 48% of 26 to 35 year 
olds have household income below $30,000, another 45% have income between $30,000 to $80,000, 
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3% are between $80,000 to $100,000, and 5% are over $100,000. Only one-third of 36 to 45 year 
olds’ household income is below $30,000, and half are in the $30,000 to $80,000 range. As would be 
expected, more graduates in this age group have higher income, since they have been in the 
workforce longer; 7% have income between $80,000 to $100,000, and 9% have income over 
$100, 000. 37 

Savings 

Analyses of B&B data indicate responsible savings habits among recent college graduates. Seventy- 
one percent are currently saving money and only 29% are not. 38 According to the Federal Reserve 
Board’s 1995 Survey of Consumer Finances, only 55% of all families are saving money. 39 In general, 
recent graduates are saving for a wide variety of reasons, but several are more common. The largest 
percentage of students are putting money aside for “a rainy day." This is followed by those who say 
they are saving to purchase a home, for further education, and for their retirement. 40 



Debt 

Among recent college graduates, 41% borrowed to Finance itheir undergraduate education. Of 
those who borrowed, 70% had $5,000 or less in loans, 23% hadbetween $5,000 to $15,000, and the 
remaining 7% had total loans between $15,000 to $30,000. Only 2% have had any loans forgiven or 
canceled. 



The average monthly payment for those recent graduates who had undergraduate loans was $174. 
While the majority of graduates— 76% — 
have payments under $200, 23% pay 
between $200 and $500 a month, and 
1% have monthly payments greater 
than $500. 



Monthly Non-Educational Debt Payments for Recent 
Graduates with Undergraduate Educational Debt 



Student loan payments are just one as- 
pect of the debt with which many re- 
cent college graduates must contend 
each month. Rent or mortgage pay- 
ments can constitute a significant por- 
tion of monthly expenses, since only 
one in four graduates report that they 
pay no monthly rent. In addition, over 
half of recent graduates have monthly 
auto loan payments. Finally, all recent 
college graduates have some amount of 




Source: B&B: 94, Data Analysis System, National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Department of Education. 
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"other” debt, most likely from credit cards. Analyses of B&B data reveal that recent graduates who 
took out undergraduate loans have an average monthly payment of $678 towards "non-educa- 
tional” debt-rent or mortgage payments, auto loans, and other debt combined. This means that 
the typical recent graduate who borrowed to pay for college has total monthly payments of $852— 
$678 in non-educational debt, and $174 in undergraduate loan payments. 41 

Many students who borrowed to pay for college have fairly modest non-educational debt pay- 
ments. However, a slight majority— 52%— have payments greater than $500 per month, with 16% 
facing monthly payments in excess of $1,000. 42 

TWo factors in the composite debt of recent college graduates are growing quickly: student loans 
and credit cards. Note that the amounts reported above for recent college graduates only include 
loans taken out through the 1992-93 academic year. Since that time, an explosion in borrowing has 
occurred, due to changes in federal programs that have raised borrowing limits and permitted 
more students to borrow. Analyses of the trends in borrowing after 1992-93 suggest that cumula- 
tive debt for undergraduate students is significantly higher than previous levels, particularly for 
those students who have graduated since 1994. Furthermore, these increased levels of debt hold 
significant challenges for those recent college graduates who, in order to continue their education 
at the graduate and professional level, must take out even more loans. 43 

The second factor, increased use of credit cards at the undergraduate level, also has raised con- 
cerns. A recent report by Claritas Inc. estimates that in 1996, 67% of college students had credit 
cards, a sizeable increase from 54% in 1990. As the number of cardholders has grown, so too has 
the amount of debt they have incurred: the average balance for college students has grown from 
$900 in 1990 to $2,100 in 1995, an increase of approximately 134%. 44 While the time frame of the 
Claritas report does not focus specifically on those students who have graduated in the last five 
years, it provides a good indication of this growing component of graduates' total debt. 

Community Service Participation 

Since most students in recent graduating classes have had increased opportunities to perform 
community service at the undergraduate level through formal institutional and federally funded 
programs-such as Americorps and Federal Work-Study-it is not surprising that a sizeable per- 
centage of this cohort continues to participate in these activities after graduation. B&B data indi- 
cate that 69% of recent college graduates had performed some community service. More than 
half— 56% — planned to perform community service in the next 12 months. For 38% of those who 
were currently performing community service, their service activities were related to their future 
careers. While the majority of participants-84% -volunteered 20 hours or less a month, 7% per- 
formed 20 to 35 hours each month, and 9% performed more than 35 hours of service each month. 45 
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Voting Patterns 

According to B£rB, 90% of recent graduates are registered to vote, compared to 68% of the general 
population. 46 A slightly smaller percentage-87%-said they have voted in any election at the na- 
tional, state, or local level, and 78% of recent graduates reported voting in the 1992 Presidential 
election. 47 In comparison, 61 % of the voting age population voted in the 1992 Presidential election. 46 

The political activities of recent college graduates are limited. Only 6% said they have campaigned 
for a candidate on a volunteer basis. Slightly larger numbers of recent graduates reported . giving 
money to a campaign, or donating either their time or money to community or political action 
groups, 7% and 15%, respectively. 49 
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Source: B&B: 94, Data Analysis System, National Center tor Education Statistics, U.S. Department of Education. 



Recent College Graduates as Alumni 

Another aspect of life after college for recent graduates is the new relationship with their college 
or university. In their new role as alumni, former students participate in fundraising and develop- 
ment, admissions and recruitment, and professional mentoring opportunities. In turn, the former 
students look to their alma mater for career and placement assistance, referrals for employment 
and advanced education, post-baccalaureate education opportunities, and in some cases, direct 
employment. 

■ Fundraising & Development : Young alumni have not traditionally been a prime target for 
fundraising and development activities, due to their financial situation in the first few years 
out of school. More recently, though, institutions have stepped up efforts to encourage young 
alumni contributions, even at low levels, to maintain contact, to establish a pattern of giving, 
and to achieve high levels of participation within each graduating class. 
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■ Admissions and Recruiting : Many institutions seek to mine their young alumni population's 
enthusiasm in efforts to recruit new students to campus. Alumni attend local college nights 
and fairs and contact prospective students from their high schools and neighborhoods. Col- 
leges and universities often highlight the experiences and accomplishments of their young 
alumni to show the short-term impact of the particular educational experience they offer. 

■ Employment and Professional Opportunities : Many graduates will stay in touch with campus ca- 
reer services and placement offices to help identify job openings, contact prospective employ- 
ers, or participate in alumni mentoring programs that connect current and recently graduated 
students with alumni from certain occupations and organizations. Faculty and college adminis- 
trators also provide information and recommendations for graduate and professional education. 

In addition, anecdotal evidence suggests that many students continue their association with their 
alma mater beyond graduation by joining the staff of the institution. As high as 25% of staff at 
colleges and universities were once students at the institution. Most frequently students serve in 
admissions, alumni relations, development, and student life departments. They also conduct post- 
graduate research with professors or perform student teaching, and later, some become instructors. 
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